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« + ) OPINION 


FRENCH CANADA Is PEOPLE 


Girls, chattering in vivid French staccato, along Montreal's Sherbrooke 
Street under the pale green elms of spring, tapping their high heels, 
flicking skirts beneath blouses or sweaters in colours no English-speaking 
Canadian would dare to put together! Fridolin’s Ti’-Coqg acted in a crypt, 
punctuated by the distant bell marshalling the faithful to mass in the 
church above. Filet mignon eaten in Laval University’s ‘Club des Anciens’ 
under the brooding eye of a Parisian chef, darting from kitchen to guests, 
singly and solely devoted to his culinary art. Croissants and coffee in the 
Lasalle Hotel before a J pc meeting in Montreal. Jacques de Tonnancour’s 
glowing Laurentian landscapes in the windows of a Toronto Gallery. All 
these are gifts of the French-Canadian people. 

Although there are, fortunately, more and more English and French- 
speaking Canadians who understand and like each other, there is still, 
almost a century after Confederation, self-consciousness and constraint; 
but not as much of either as there used to be. 

French-Canadians, of course, have always contributed to the nation 
beyond the boundaries of Quebec, particularly in politics, the Civil 
Service, and diplomatic posts abroad. All Canadians, for example, recog- 
nized Laurier or St Laurent, first as national figures and second as resi 
dents of their own province. But it is only recently that French-Canadians 
in any numbers have moved out of their unique culture into the Canadian 
whole. If an Ontario business man never (or rarely) meets his French- 
Canadian double, a teacher or a university professor may now have fre- 
quent contact with his French-speaking opposite. The Canadian Confer- 
ence on Education, held last February in Ottawa, is just one example of 
the natural mingling which is gradually ameliorating the social climate 
of the country. 

The influx of New-Canadians after the war may have had something 
to do with it. Ironical as it might seem, the arrival of Europeans in the 
heart of Canada could conceivably have mellowed English-Canadian pre- 
judices! When big city museums, art galleries, and concert halls echo 
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German, Hungarian and French conversations, English speaking Cana- 


dians breathe a different air; and it becomes just that much more difficult 
to regard French-speaking Quebec as a separate world, shut off from the 
rest of Canada by the iron gates of language. Often, too, the English 
speaking Canadian is reminded, through the New-Canadian respect foi 
and love of theatre, music, painting, and scholarship, that learning and the 
arts have received a somewhat similar veneration in French Canada 
ind for a longer time than in the English-speaking portion of the nation ! 
This special issue of Food For Thought is planned around what 
may appear rather simple topics. It is not concerned with an economi: 
or sociological de scription of French 


Canada nor with the theor 
of French-English relationships ; 


but rather with the actual points at 
which French and English-speaking Canadians can and do meet. This 
common ground needs to be extended; but this can be accomplished 


only by individual efforts at mutual understanding. If just one English 


speaking Canadian is encouraged to explore wavs of getting to know his 


French spe iking countrymen, this issue will have fulfilled its purpose 





PROFILE: 
VICTOR 
MORIN 


Renée Vorin 


When I was asked to write a profile of Victor Morin, I thought it would 
be the easiest thing for me to do. After all, writing about one’s own father 
should at least present the advantage of a subject close at hand! But that 
proved to be my very problem; the subject is too close, the profile is 
inevitably distorted. If I sav all t' 90d I think of my father, who will 
believe it is the truth ? But if I mas an effort at objectivity and give only 
facts, the portrait will be dull and nothing could be farther away 


from the truth Such is my dilemma and there is no getting out of it 


E P A RE rH ft ROOTS 
On August the fifteenth of this vear, my father celebrated his ninety-third 
birthday. For him, the dav was a usual one and he went to his office as 
he has been accustomed to do during his seventy vears of practice as a 
notary. People marvel at his good health and if he can’t sav positivel 
what has kept him mentally and physicalls alert for so long, surely it is 
iot laziness ! 

Victor Morin was born two vears before Confederation, in a small 
town of the Province of Quebec: St-Hvathinthe, on the Yamaska Rivet 
He studied at the classical college of that town and came to Montreal 
iftter graduation, to study law. He became a notary in 1888 

Because I am among the vounger ones in our family, my first recolle: 
ions of mv father are of a man already well on in his career and always 
verv busy. I remember him to be on the go, right after meals which h« 
took at very irregular hours, that is regularly very late. On nights when 
he didnt have to chair some meeting (this was a joke among his 
triends, that in anv organization he joined thev said, sooner or late 
he ended up as President, if he didn’t start that wav) he would most of 
the time stav at home, in his librarv, surrounded bv thousands of books he 
had lovingly collected ever since his student vears While he was reading 

writing, mv mother would jon him for a little while; but soon she 


would have tO lay down her book As there alwavs WaS a baby Ol in 


Ider child (thirteen of them in all) requiring her care. However, stead 
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work and family responsibilities seemed to agree perfectly with my parents 
who celebrated their golden wedding anniversary in 1946, a few months 
before my mother died. 

Once I asked my father what was the first book he remembered 
reading as a child. ‘Don Quixote’, said he; “but as I was eight or nine then, 
I was far from capable of understanding the philosophical background of 
Cervantes’ masterpiece. However the adventures of his hero thrilled me!’ 
Jus! the same, the satire must have sunk deep into the little boy’s mind, 
because as a man, Victor Morin did indeed fight many difficult battles, 
but never with windmills ! 

When Victor Morin came to Montreal to study at Laval University 
(the University of Montreal was founded only later) it seems that his 
path was mi irked for all the years to come. The classes he attended were 
held in the historical Chateau de Ramezay, built by the French Governor 
of Montreal, Claude de Ramezay, in 1705 and which subsequently housed 
many important characters of Canadian history and at one time the short- 
lived Canadian Ministery of Education. The old building threatened by 
destruction was saved by the Archaeological Society of Montreal which 
Victor Morin had joined early in his life and of which he became President 
in 1927. During the following thirtv vears, the Chateau de Ramezay be- 
came his ‘baby’, always in need of something. Helped by the other mem- 
bers of the Archaeological Societv, Victor Morin did everything to assure 
the future of the Chateau through seeking financial help and legal protec- 
tion. The building has now been declared a historical monument by a 
Federal Commission and the Archaeological Society of Montreal has 
made it a Museum full of interesting collections, open to the public. 
Victor Morin resigned the presidency only last year, to be succeeded by 
Mr Donald F. Angus, who represents both a younger generation and the 


English-speaking element of the population, to whom the Chateau de 
Ramezay is just as dear. 


AT HOME IN TWO WORLDS 

Many of Victor Morin’s activities, even outside his profession, were in 
association with his English speaking compatriots. Speaking the English 
language, however, has not aiway* been an easy matter for him. True, 
he obtained high marks in college or his proficiency in English composi- 
tion, but his speaking ability was another matter. He often recalls with 
amusement his first experience at using the English language profession- 
ally. After drafting a will in English for a client, my father went to his 
home to read it out to him; he did this with great assurance but with a 
n0 less great Gallic accent! The gentleman listened politely to the end, 
but then said, ‘If you don’t mind, the will should be written in English 
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as I do not understand French! This kind of episode convinced my 
father that practical experience was most important in learning a second 
language, if it was to be a tool in communication, an indispensable tool, 
in a bilingual country like Canada. Therefore, in later years, when the 
‘Visites Interprovinciales’ were organized, father was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter and opened our home to young English-speaking visitors from 
Ontario who wanted an opportunity to try out their college French. 

In spite of the variety of his interests, father has always been prim- 
arily interested in his profe ssion which, in Canada, exists only in the 


Province of Quebec where the French civil laws are still in force. For 
thirty-three years he was Treasurer of the Board of Notaries and its Presi- 
dent for a three-year term. He lectured at Montreal University, on the 
civil code, until he was seventy years of age. Now he still practices his 
profession with his oldest son in the office established by Joseph Papineau 
(father of the revolutionary Louis-Joseph) in 1780. All the deeds passed 
before the notaries of that office since then are piled up in a very impress- 


ive vault; sometimes, when an estate is sold, some of these documents 
have to be dug up and it is found that the property is described with 
the old French standard of measurement where a ‘pied’ is just a little 
shorter than the present English ‘foot’. 

While a young notary, Victor Morin came in contact with many 
business people, some of whom eventually had a lasting effect on his 
career. One was Dr Oroniateka, a fine Indian-Canadian who studied 
medicine in England as the ward of the Prince of Wales. After return- 
ing to Canada Dr Oroniateka used his talents as organizer to set up the 
Independent Order of Foresters, an off-shoot of a British mutual insurance 
company. Father joined him early to recruit French-Canadian members 
and soon became one of the executive officers. He remained connected 
with that brotherhood association all his life and was, at one time, its 
chief executive officer, thus spending much time at the head office in 
Toronto. 

Father always welcomed every opportunity to promote better under- 
standing between French and English-¢ ‘anadians and accepted every in- 
vitation for after-dinner speeches and evening talks during which he had 
an opportunity to describe, to his English-speaking audience, the French- 
Canadian historical and cultural background. This he was well equipped 
to do, since he has always been interested in Canadian history and an 
active member of the Historical Society of Montreal, of which he was 
President from 1916 till 1941. His interest in that field also brought him 
at an early date in contact with la Société St Jean Baptiste, the national 
organization devoted to the cultural and economic interests of the French- 
Canadians. He presided over its destiny for ten vears during which a 
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trust fund was established, La Société Nationale de Fiducie; and to this 


dav he remains the Chairman of its Board of Directors 


kL SCHROLARBR AND A GENTLEMAN 
Victor Morin was never attracted by politics; the only public office he 
ever held was that of alderman for the city of Montreal during a two- 
vear term in 1910-12, which was not altogether unfruitful however. H« 
convinced the city executives that the Citv Archives should be methodic 
ally organized and fought for the establishment of the Montreal Civic 
Library which came into being a few vears later. But he enjoved working 
with organizations and committees and devoted much of his spare time 
(don't ask me when and how he got some!) to writing on a variety of 
subjects, including heraldry, the procedure of deliberative assemblies and 
of course, Canadian history. He has just now completed his twenty-third 
paper for Les Cahiers des Dix a vearly publication containing one con 
tribution from each of the ten members of this ‘club of historians’. The 
Roval Society received him into its ranks in 1916 and elected him Presi 
dent in 1938 

By this time, | am afraid Victor Morin’s profile shows him as a stuffed 
shirt with a one-track mind, invariably leading to dustv documents. What 
i false Impre sion | Before being a notary, a historian, a business man and 
a president of presidents (as a satirical author called him), Victor Morin 
is a ‘bon vivant \ man who apprec lates good living who enyjOovs a famil 
gathering or a savoury dinner in the company of carefully selected friends 
ind wines, both being conducive to lively conversation. He has taker 


time from his busy life to see the world, and often lured my mothe 


ilong with him, leaving behind professional and family worries. ( Like 
that time thev took a six month trip to the Middle East and left behind 
nine childre MN ne good care, needless to Say !) In the wide world he 


learned to appreciate othet peoples’ points of view and other peoples 
cuisine. Thus he became a true liberal and a gourmet but never 

‘gourmand’, which is one of the secrets of his good health, savs he 
Another qu ilitv is his optimism life is full of bright spots if vou look for 
them’. He loves a good story and perhaps would not deny that Rabelais 
told the best ones. To this dav, he does not hesitate to make fun of a 
situation, even should it be at someone's expense; it is without malice 
for the vouthful satisfaction of a jest. Not verv long ago, a voung insur 
ince salesman called at his office to offer him some life insurance polic 1eS 
not tor him, of course, but mavbe for his children or grandchildre: 
Indeed, said my father, ‘I should like to vive vou preference espec iall 
because | am greatly indebted to the Company vou represent’ and to the 
young man who rejoiced too soon, he explained with a str ight face 
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‘When I was twenty-two, vour Company refused to insure my life as it 
was considered a bad risk. Look! Had they been willing to take that 
risk, I would still be paving premiums at ninety-two years of age’! 

‘Why worrv’? savs Victor Morin, ‘things alwavs straighten themselves 
out... And besides, there are so many things in life, much more inter- 
esting than worries, to occupy one’s mind!’ This, no doubt, is a sure guide 


to a long, fruitful and happv life! 


Renée Morin has followed in her father’s footsteps. Canadian adult edu- 
cation is grateful for her contribution; through Camp Laquemac, the 
Quebec Association for Adult Education, Radio-Canada, and lectures at 
Sir George Williams College, Montreal. After her most recent trip abroad 

to India and Japan — she returned to Montreal, where she is at present 


engaged in free-lance writing for radio and television 





WANTED: A PIONEER 


Exciting opportunity to help develop provincial program of 
adult education in Western Canada. Flexibility, tact, integrity, 
scholarship, sound judgment as important as experience. Skill 
in working with people essential. Age 25 to 45. University 
training required though not necessarily in education. Interest- 
ing, difficult, rewarding job. Please apply to Mr. Gordon 
Campbell, Director, Adult Division, Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Education, Administration Building, Regina, 
Saskatchewan. 














WANTED: EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Wanted for national organization mn the field of education, located 
in Toronto Reply to Box 145, Hudson, Que., stating qualifications 


salary expected etc 

















TAN-GAU |! 
Raymond Duplantie 


Although it is pronounced the same, “Tan-Gau’ should not be confused 
with ‘tango’, the South American dance. It is rather a rare meeting of 
East and West, from which has come a natural method for the teaching 
and learning of a second language. The method originated in the Far East 
and was developed in the West by Canadian educationist, Dr Robert 
Gauthier, director of French instruction for the Ontario Department of 
Education 

The original idea was pic ked up by Dr Gauthier during his 
UNESCO mission in Burma in 1954, where he met Dr Tan Gwan Leong, 
Director of Curriculum for the Burmese Department of Education. (Tan- 
Gau gets its name from a combination of the names of its originator and 
its developer— Tan Gwan Leong and Robert Gauthier) 

The Burmese educator claimed that the learning of a second lan- 
guage should follow the same procedure as that of acquiring the mother 
tongue and should be divided into two successive and progressive steps; 
comprehension and expression. Dr Gauthier became convinced of the 
value of the method, particularly for learners who have little or no 
opportunity to express themselves in the new language outside of school 

Although cording to UNESCO, the new method had never been 
tried anywhere in the world, it aroused the interest of the late Dr J. G. 
Althouse, former Chief Director of Education for Ontario, who approved 
Dr Gauthier’s intention of inaugurating an experiment in the Ottawa 
schools. L’Association canadienne des Educateurs de Langue frangaise, of 
which Dr Gauthier is president, decided in the fall of 1954 to propose 
this new idea in second-language teaching as a topic of research to the 
National Advisory Committee on Educational Research. L’ACELF’S 
proposal was favourably received by the National Committee which, in 
turn, made it known to the other two component organizations, the 
Canadian Education Association and the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 

Before launching the experiment, Dr Gauthier discussed the matter 
at some length with the educational research committees of Laval Uni 
versity and the Ontario College of Education. 
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THE METHOD IS APPLIED 

The experiment began in September 1955, when the Ottawa public 
and separate school boards each selected three schools attended by 
English-speaking pupils, comprising at least two classes of pupils of the 
same grade. As French is begun in Grade V in the public schools and in 
Grade IT] in the separate schools, classes of those levels were chosen. 
The new approach was used with one group, called the experimental 
class, while the traditional method was followed with the control group. 
Both classes were entrusted to the same teacher. 

The work was continued in September 1956 on a somewhat larger 
scale, with Grade V and Grade VI pupils, in four of the Ottawa public 
schools. In September 1957, M. R. VanLoon, inspector for the Ottawa 
Public School Board, asked each of the eighteen French teachers to 
undertake the experiment with at least one Grade V class. The experi- 
ment was also extended to classes of slow learners as well as to those 
of gifted pupils where the results proved encouraging. At the present 
time the experiment involves approximately 1,500 pupils of Ottawa 
public schools 

In Quebec City there are two schools, Saint-Sauveur and Limoilou, 
in purely French-speaking areas, with twelve classes from Grade V 
to Grade VII, where English is being taught by the Tan-Gau method. 
rhe experiment is a two-way affair, with French as the second language 


in Ottawa and English as the second language in Quebec City. 


FIRST THEY LISTEN 
French-English exchange during conversation is the main characteristic 
of the Tan-Gau method. Since this new approach to teaching French 
consists of two successive and progressive stages, comprehension and 
expression, the teacher is particularly interested during the first stage 
of learning in the development of the pupils’ capabilities of understanding 
fluent speech. 

Using large coloured pictures propped up on the blackboard, the 
teacher, always speaking in French and using a pointer to identify the 
people and objects in the picture, tells a short story: 

‘Pierre et Rachel sont a la maison. Is sont dans la salle d’étude. 
Pierre est assis sur une chaise. Rachel aussi est assise sur une 
chaise. Pierre lit. Rachel ne lit pas; elle écrit. Elle écrit avec 
une plume. Elle n’écrit pas avec un crayon. Elle écrit dans un 
cashier. Elle fait ses devoirs.’ 

Then the conversation begins, the teacher asking questions based 
on the story, in French, and the children answering in English, 

Teacher: Pierre est-i] a lécole, maintenant ? 
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Pupil: No, Pierre is not at school now 
Teacher: Ou sont Pierre et Rachel ? 
Pupil: They are at home 
Teacher: Sont-ils dans le salon ? 
Pupil: No, thev are not in the living-room, they are in the study 
Teacher: Qui dort sur le plancher ? 
Pupil Bijou the dog, is sleeping on the floor 
Pierre and Rachel figure in stories set in the kitchen of their home 
at the dining table, getting ready for school, on the plavground, in the 
farmvard During the conversation period the teacher often slips ina 
couple of sneak questions to make sure the pupils are following: ‘La 
maman cire-t-elle le chapeau de Pierre?” A roar of laughter usually 
accompames such questions and the answer comes instantly and scorn- 
fully, ‘No, the mother is not shining the hat, she is brushing it.’ 
Postponement of expression (speaking and writing) in the new 
language reduces difficulties to a minimum. It follows the same pattern 
as that of the child learning his mother tongue. During this first stage 
which could be called the ‘incubation period’, the learner accustoms his 
ear and vocal organs to the new sounds, and stores a certain number of 
words and idioms for future expression, if required 
Lest the children become dependent upon their teacher's voice, their 
experience is augmented by the use of linguaphone, films and radio. The 
pupils also learn to sing and enjov many French songs. Later thev are 
expec ted to read French silently and go on from there to the expression 


stage; the speaking and writing of French. 


HAS I 1 WORKED? 

Though it is somewhat early to reach and formulate scientific conclusions 
because of lack of complete statistical data it is nevertheless possible to 
make a few observations on the results obtained so far by the Tan-Gau 
method for tea hing French as a second language 

There is no doubt that Tan-Gau kindles a livelier interest and en 
thusiasm than does the traditional method. Even the slow learner, not 
embarrassed by having to speak French from the outset develops a cer- 
tain degree of confidence in himself; he participates in the lesson and 
finds French an interesting subject. 

With Tan-Gau, the powers of subconscious comprehension are de 
veloped. The second language is assimilated spontaneously and auto 
matically without anv conscious effort on the part of the learner. There 
in no strain, no neck stretching, no nervous tension whatsoever; an 


atmosphere which is most favourable in learning a second language 


The charts, drawings and songs are a real challenge to the pupils 
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For them, each chart means a new story, new thoug!).ts expressed in 
French, and an opportunity to take part in a French conversation. They 
are satisfied with the comprehension of French and no effort is made to 
have them use spoke n French. The spontaneity of response during con 
versation periods, reveals that the children are thinking in French. They 
understand directly, without translation, the thoughts expressed by the 
teacher 

Four times a week, the pupils are imme:sed in a sea of French 
sounds, and the speech organs seem to conform themselves to the audi 
tive impressions. Asa result, very naturally, some pupils start expressing 
themselves in French during the first few months of studv. Others with 
less receptive ibility reach the expression stage later. When thev do so 
their accent is as good as that of their French teacher. This is the outcome 
of constant good example of pronunciation from the teacher and an 
absence of faulty pronunciation on the part of the pupils On the othe: 
hand, the traditional approac h, by comp lling premature expression, has 


the tendency of cde stroving in the pupils minds the pattern ot correct 


pronun ration 


BACK rO NATUR 
Could it not be that, for a long time, the objectives placed in front of 
most second-language learners have been unattainable ? In theory, it 
would appear re isonable to expect the pupils to speak read, write and 
understand the second language after mam months of study. In pracuice 
however, the expr rienced second language teachers must admit that the 
majority of then pupils even after long vears of eftort, cannot express 
themselves proper! ind, what is still more disappointing cannot follow 
the simple st conversation in the second tongue 

Is it not possible that for the teaching of a second language, edu 
cators mav have forgotten the principles governing the learning of the 
mother tongue ? Nobody takes exception to the procedure followed b 
the mother in teaching the first language to her child. It appears quite 
natural for the child to listen to his mother’s speech for almost two vears 
before beginning to express himself. Does it not seem odd that, for the 
tear hing of a second language Ve shoul | put aside Natures own sound 
method and trv, so to spe ak, to put the cart before the horse ? 

Following therefore, the law of nature, Tan-Gau_ be Vins by entrust 
Ing the language units to the ear Kxpression in the second language 1S 
postponed until such time as the pupil has attuned his aural faculties to 
spoken French During the whole period of study, one of the most 


profitable and interesting forms of work is that which has for its main 


object the deve lopme nt of the pupil ipacities of understanding fluent 
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speech. If the teacher realizes the exact function of this form of work, 
recognizes the limitations of his class, and pursues consistently and 
regularly this tvpe of exercise, the pupils come to follow intelligent, 
and with ease the fluent speech in the second language. Furthermore, the 
continual audition tends to ensure future correctness of speech. It is not 
intuition nor subconsciousness, but an immoderate and premature love 
of grammar that has ever produced ‘le chaise’ and ‘sa chapeau’. 

How long should the comprehensive stage last ? It will depend upon 
many factors; the competence of the teacher, the equipment available 
ind more particularly the progress of the pupils. At the end of this 
receptive stage the learner will have acquired the ability to understand 
the second language spoken and written 

For those whose studies will stop there, this knowledge will consti- 
tute a valuable asset. It mav well be all that thev will ever need, later 
on in life, to appreciate books, plavs, cinema, radio and television pro- 
grams in the second tongue. Besides, instead of developing an untav- 
ourable attitude, as is often done when children (and adults alike) are 
placed in front of unsurmountable difficulties, such as speaking and writ- 
Ing the second language too early. this new technique will give aSa result 
a comprehension of the speech, customs and traditions of another people. 

In the case of those who will pursue their studies further, the first 
stage of learning will serve as a logical preparation fon the more advanced 


and more difficult achievements; speaking and writing the language. 


IT WORKS WITH ADULTS TOO 
The principle remains the same, whether the “Tan-Gau’ method is used 
with a class of pupils or with a group of adults; listening to the sounds 
of the new language from as many sources as possible (teacher, radio, 
television, cinema, records) and thought interpretation should precede 
oral and written expression in the second language. It is believed, how 
ever, that singing exercises, which constitute a very special form of ex- 
pression, may be used with advantage during the comprehension stage on 
incubation’ period, provided, of course, that every precaution is taken 
to ensure compreh¢ nsive and correct pronunciation 

An experiment worth telling is the tollowing; some vears ago, in 
Quebec City, a group of eight ladies, four English-speaking and four 
French speaking decided to get together once or twice a week in order 
to learn the second language. Following the traditional method, i.e. of 
attempting to speak the new language from the very beginning, the 
English-speaking ladies, after learning a few disconnected French words, 
set out to use them on their French-speaking friends. The latter did the 
same in English. As evervone knows who has been through this experi- 
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ence, there is nothing so toilsome, so arduous and so boring as to 
listen to one’s language being spoken haltingly and incorrectly, albeit 
with the best intentions in the world. The new social club was about 
ready to disband when its members were advised to change their method 
and try out the Tan-Gau approach. ‘Let the English-speaking ladies 
speak English and those who speak French express themselves in their 
mother tongue; let one group read to the other. In other words, let those 
who know the language use it for the benefit of the others who desire 
to learn it, they were told. This worked like a charm. Interest was revived 
and, after a few weeks, the group could be heard in a two-way con- 
versation, each member using her mother tongue. Although they were 
still in the first stage, they had already achieved something worthwhile; 
understanding the second language, and they were well on their way to 
bilingualism. Recent reports show that six of the original members (the 
club has grown to eighteen now) can now express themselves quite 


Huently in the second language 


NEW WAY TO NATIONAL UNITY 

Much has been said and written, especially in the last quarter century, 
to bring about a better understanding between the two main ethnic 
sections of our country. Among other factors radio, television and 
improved traveling facilities have brought English and French-speaking 
Canadians more closely together. 

As a result, both groups have come to know and appreciate each 
other's qualities and viewpoint: many old prejudices, that had grown 
through ignorance, have now disappeared and have given way to a 
sincere desire for a still greater rapprochement. The unanimous resolution 
adopted at the recent Canadian Conference on Education recommending 
that French and English be taught as early as possible across the land 
in all elementary schools, is a sign of the new trend. 

The Tan-Gau method, with its new approach to second-language 
learning, has come at an opportune time, and could serve as a worth 
while contribution to Canadian unity 


This article, with the exception of the paragraph on the method as ap 
plied to adults, is reprinted with the kind permission of Mr Roy Cottier, 
Editor of “PR in Canada’, from the October 1958 issue, volume 2, pp. 17 
19. Mr Duplantie, the author, has recently been appointed to the Oak 
ville Public Schools teaching staff, where he will introduce the method 


after four ye ars’ successful ¢ rperience in Ottawa 




















FRENCH-CANADIAN 
FARM TO 
ENGLISH-CANADIAN CITY 


Elizabeth Loosl« y 





Brick ing the rus U-urban gap even in one language is a considerable 
ichievement; but Claire Bedard of Neuville, a small village just outside 
Quebec, has proudly done it, with the help of Visites Interprovinciales 
thie organization that has arranged eX¢ hanges between residents of Eng 
li h and | ren hy spe iking ( anada tor many vears 

It all started when Claire applied for a position with the Bell Tele 
phone Company in Que bec City Phere she was told that she must have 
wore English, if she wanted to qualify — Visite Interprovinciale § Was 
recommended. Claire mother asked the Ouebe representative ot 
Visite thout the possibilities; got the proper forms ind an application 

is filled out. And that is how Claire came to the Acks, a Jewish family 

living in Loronto 

Claire L pre tt dark girl with rosv cheeks, a dark bang of hair and 
i soft bun at the nape of her neck, seems older than her seventeen vears 
She met me in the living-room of the Acks home, one of a row of new 
modern houses in North Toronto. In her dark skirt and grey sweatel! she 
looked like any other teen-age) except for the gold CrOSS hanging from 
t fine Chain around her neck. Mrs Acks, Claire’s hostess, was there too, a 
light livel voman in slacks, her attention divided between us and 
Danny, a friendly two and a half vear old, obviously on excellent terms 
vith the French-Canadian guest 

Sitting with Claire i little shv. but decidedly interested, on the wide 
chesterfield in the ple isant, broad-loomed living-room, I asked her what 
npres ed her most about Toronto, the first big citv she had experienced 
Claire’s English was fluent, if not alwavs grammatically correct helped 
tlong by her charming laugh and vivid gestures. Sunday was what sur 


prised her most. ‘In Quebec, we have the open Sunday; but here every 


thing is closed, even the Exhibition. But it is fine I have a good rest 
Would she like to stav in Toronto, I asked. Then it came with a rush 
Mrs Acks is so good to me just like my mother. She savs I can 


tay as long as I like. Mr Acks savs I can veta job here thev look for 
virl it the Lawrence Plaza Jut mv uncle thinks I should gO back to 
chool And om nother wants me home She writes we are thirteen 


} t } i ft ' ! 
iB wm Ca are rie 
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Was she lonely in Toronto? ‘Oh, no’, said Claire quickly A friend had 
been just next door, like herself a guest under the ‘Visites’ program. “We 
were like two sisters. Every evening we talked for an hour in her room 
in French. Mrs Frei (her hostess) was so good. We were like a famil 
What about English-Canadian friends? ‘I met one at church and three in 
the subway, speaking French,’ Claire replied 

Had she missed her own big familv, here in this home, small in 
comparison? It was verv different, Claire agreed. ‘On the farm I am one 
of mv father’s bovs! One brother is in the Seminary, another is at the 
Universitv. Then the older brothers are married and do not live nea 
home 

Claire did not want to comment on differences between teen agers 
in Ontario and Quebec. She had met only one ¢ anadian bov her own age 
ind an Italian had taken her to a dane Verv nice it was. She had not 
been homesick until her girl friend went back to Kapuskasing. “Alwavs 
we talked French. [| cried; but Mrs Acks was so good to me. She said 
hevd find a bov to take me out 

Everv once in a while, Claire would be overcome at the thought that 
her comments would appear in print ‘in a magazine, oh mv!’ Down would 
gO the pretty dark head. then a smothered I 


ean 
fay iy oy 


gesture. What did she teel was the most valuable part of her Toronto 


gle and al CXPTesslve 


experience? ¢ laire hesitated a little. Then she replied seriously. ‘Tam with 
a Jewish family ind me, | am Catholi But we get along together so 
well. This is something new for me 

If Claire staved on in Toronto why would she stav? She was some 
what reluctant to answet In Quebec there are not the how do vou 


all it?’ Claire for he first time felt around for the right word, She caught 


at “opportunities that was it. ‘lL worked in Quebec for a month, in the 
Hice of a music store. Six davs I worked from nine to five-thirtyv for 
twenty-two dollars a week Phere was the bus fare to the city and board 
money tor m nother. Then two dollars a week where I have my lunch 


with a family, just like my own. Nothing for me! IT must take money from 
the bank Claire had had two ve irs trang im shorthand and t ping if 
school, but no I nglish She ivreed that English would help but still felt 


J 
hat ope ngs W uld be none too pl ntifiul 


We re the Acks le Whing rene h from ( laire 4 Dann WilS le Wing 


+} 
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( laire said proud! such a love] bor so smart for two ind a h lf r) 


ii 


bov remembers all things. He savs to me “Parlez-vous francais?” .’ Mr Ack 


practis d French a littl too As for Claire's good English that came 
through panhence ind kindnes The Acks spoke slowl and explained 
The told me to peak slow] too he idl ne and writing if fine | re ic 














Claire was more at ease now. She asked me if I thought she looked 
older than seventeen. When I told her I would have thought her eighteen 
or nineteen, she was amused. ‘I was on the subway all dressed up. There 
were three girls speaking French. They said I had a nice air! I spoke to 
them in French. They were surprised. They thought I was twenty-three!’ 

I told Claire about the growing number of French-speaking people 
in Toronto and how good it is for the city. It was still difficult though, for 
most English-speaking residents of Ontario to hear good spoken French; 
but there were people interested in having more French programs on 
radio and tv. Then there were the Alliance Francaise and the recently 
started French newspaper. But even with all this, it is no wonder that we 
ire shy about trying to express ourselves in French. Claire smiled. French 
and English did get mixed up The milkman here was French from 
Paris. He spoke to her in French and she answered in English! 

When I asked Claire if she would like me to change her name in 
the article, she finally decided against it. Her mother was not too pleased 
she was so far away. She phoned her the other night — she was so happy. 
( laire wrote het she WaS aS sate as she would have been at home, here 
with the Acks. After all, she was seventeen. Then, she added firmly, ‘No, 
I do not care what the neighbours think. Put me down “Claire Bédard 
That's me.’ 


AND VICE VERSA 
A summer living and working in Chateau Richer, a small Quebec village 
on the St Lawrence, six miles from Ste Anne de Beaupré — that is what 
Elizabeth Hurlev of Toronto arranged through Visites Interprovinciales 
She comes from a background very different from Claire Bédard, for her 
home is in one of Canada’s largest cities. | met her in the living-room of a 
comfortable Toronto two-storied house, on a street lined with trees, old 
enough to indicate thirty vears or more of established residential growth 
On this sunny September afternoon, Elizabeth was in the middle of pre 
parations for her first vear at the University of Western Ontario. Yes 
French would be one of her subjects 

Elizabeth, a small, pretty girl with blue eves and dark curly hair, was 
enthusiastic about her Quebec summer, and eager to talk about her ad- 
ventures. How had she heard about ‘Visites’? Her mother, said Elizabeth 
was on the Board. One vear they had had a French-Canadian girl for a 
month. Then her sister Barbara had gone to Quebec for two summers 
Now she was a pupil at the Villa Marguerite Bourgeoys, a bilingual school 
in Toronto, founded about five vears ago by the Sisters of the Congrega- 
tion of Notre Dame for the children of French families in Toronto. There 


were about sixt pupil an aunt of her mother’s was a member of the 
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order, that was how the family knew all about the school. Barbara was 
enjoving it thoroughly, working hard every evening at her homework. 

Elizabeth turned next to her own Quebec summer, which she had 
spent with M and Mme Simard who had three children of their own; 
Ross, feurteen; André, twelve, and Carol, ten. M Simard is a house 
painter. But Elizabeth worked for another kind of artist —M_ Albert 
Gilles, who came to Chateau Richer from France in 1927 and started 
the Copper Shop. During the winter he makes the beautiful pieces 
which are sold the following summer to the many visitors who come to 
the shrine at Ste Anne de Beaupré. Elizabeth was a salesgirl in the shop, 
where she spoke both English and French. It was silly, she agreed, that 
the French-Canadian accent should be criticized as ‘not really French’ 
Accents differed between Great Britain and Canada and no one com- 
plained. Why shouldn't the same thing be true between France and 
Quebec? 

Mme Simard was the only one of the family who spoke English — a 
good situation for Elizabeth. She learned a lot, just watching French tele 
vision. There were so many plays and then there was the late show. It was 
fun seeing movies like The African Queen, with the French sound-track 
dubbed in. Quebec Citv had only one English channel, but the Simards 
didn’t turn it on often. The only program the boys watched in English 
was the cowboy movies and thev loved them! 

Elizabeth had spent two months with the Simards, from the begin 
ning of July until after Labour Day. She was really tired when she got 
home. Every night there was someone dropping in. Then on her davs off 
she went in to Quebec City, sight-seeing. She got a book and read about 
all the monuments and churches. She enjoved shopping too, in the old 
city, especially while three of her friends were there, taking the summer 
French course at Laval. Elizabeth felt, however, that she got much more 
French than they did. After all, three English-speaking girls togethe: 
couldn't always stick to their promise never to speak English to each 
other. They did, however, wear tags asking the clerks to speak French to 
them in the stores 

There were quite a few young people in Chateau Richer. In the 
evenings thev met casually in one another's homes; just sat around and 
talked or sang — one boy plaved the accordion. Elizabeth's spec ial friend 
Monique whose home she loved to visit. was a good pianist and there 
were alwavs children around. The teen-agers all had bikes no cars! 
Thev went all over on them and at night thes would ride somewhere or 
take a walk 


Elizabeth commented that evervone spoke slowly and that they were 


so kind. She was the only girl under the ‘Visites plan in the village, but 
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iad come to work in the Coppet Shop. The 


in English, said Elizabeth. You couldn't let 


English or vou wouldn't learn anv French vow 


d anv resentment that English-Canadians did not take 
French? Elizabeth. after thinking for a moment, re 


inadian customers in the ¢ oppe! Shop liked to 


differences between teen-agers in Ontario and 


French-Canadians didnt grow up so fast 


het parents alwavs knew where her friend 


» be in earlier. The stuck around home more 


is families. It was funny, that although thev lived 
f them knew how to swim. But then there was 
+h, 


most Vv ilu ible part of Elizabeth's expe rence Was the appre la 


gained of the French-Canadians as people After all, in Ontario 
ou rarely saw a French-Canadian and never got to know one. After vou 


had met and lived with them, vou lost vow pre judices French-Canadians 
verent wealth on the whole but thev had othe things If thev had 
enou rh) food for t] famil the Y were happy! 


Food was one of the great differences. When Elizabeth first arrived 
used to wor! that she wasnt eating at all! One eve ning Mme 
Simard “ worl ill dav too in the ¢ oppel Shop made thirteen 


rie Phev only lasted three davs. Elizabeth added ruefully that she had 


gained ten pounds during the summer. Mme Simard had taught her how 


0 cook not ¢ ike HINCS the re il thing! Ten eal old ( arol could SeTV« 
the same time as her mother, when she was busy in the shop 


Mine sin ird h id cist vere d that ( arol had bye en ¢ ooking ata neighbou S 


tp Tri il 1 


o she decided that she might as well learn right then from her mothe 
how to do it properly. Elizabeth's face was soft and warm as she remem 
bered the Simards, ‘so good to me, just like my own family 

No, Elizabeth had 1 seen too much of the surrounding country 
The Simards had n ul in a While a brother and sister-in-law drove 
them to their chalet, no t all like an Ontario cottage: but set wav back 
in a field away trom the river 

As a final difference, Elizabeth mentioned the religious orders, so 
nany different habits, none of which we see outside Quebec. This made 


1 


her think of her own thes. The French-Canadian girls, she said, made 
things instead of bu u them she learned a lot there too! 
As Elizabeth served me coffee from the burnished copper tray she 
had brought back t r mother, a voung brother came in from school 
ith books in ook of his arm. After introducing him, Elizabeth 
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added that next summer he was going to Chateau Richer, because he’d 
heard SO much about the Simard bovs 

Once again, through the vision of Visites Interprovinciales, ties are 
being woven between a French-speaking and an English-speaking familys 
ties which will strengthen and deepen through the vears. When Elizabeth 
starts her French course at University, it will be real and alive for her, 
because it is a part of Canada’s inheritance and not an alien culture far 


r¢ moved from every day experience 


‘Visites Interprovinciale s was begun in 1936 by J. H. Biggar, a young 
teacher at Upper Canada College, Toronto. In that vear two visits were 
arranged. Since that time it has grown until this vear about 1100 visits 
will have taken place. Mr Biggar is now the Executive Director. The 
Governor General is the Honorary Patron, and the list of Patrons and 
Council Members is impressive 

‘Visites’ has main offices in Toronto and Quebec, and Representatives 
in five different sections of Quebec Province; and in Ottawa, Londen and 
Belleville, Ontario 

Inter-Community Visits, the exchange of groups of students from one 
citv in Ontario to a citv in Quebec, is just one of the projects ‘Visites’ 
originated and is sponsoring The Toronto address is 113 St George 
Street — also the CAAE headquarters 
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THE 
WORLD IN 
FRENCH 


Léon Lortie and Pierre de Bellefeuille 





It is an illuminating experience to attend one of the annual meetings of 
LInstitut Canadien des Affaires Publiques. The Institut itself and _ its 
methods are broadly patterned on what has been going on at Couchiching 
for more than twenty years. The idea itself was born in the minds of a 
group of French-speaking Canadians who have attended more or less 
regularly the annua! conferences of the Canadian Institute on Public 
Affairs. They believed that it was possible to gather a group of people 
who could be interested in discussing matters of common concern. Invita- 
tions were sent to some fifty people who were known for their participa- 
tion in public life and their differences of opinion. The response was 
generally good but it has not yet been possible to attract all those who 
could really make a contribution to discussions of that kind. This is one of 
the things which Mr de Bellefeuille deplores in his paper; the only thing 
we can hope is that those who have so far abstained from attending our 
meetings will finally realize how important it is for all shades of opinion 
to be represent d 

The Program Committee does not wait however for them to take an 
active part in the annual conferences. It considers it a duty to strike a 
balance between widely differing attitudes on the questions to be debated 
It considers our conferences a form of adult education and, as such, it tries 
to be as impartial and objective as possible. We have had little trouble in 
finding willing exponents for most points of views but the attendance 
itself is more or less composed of those people to whom Mr de Belle- 
feuille is referring hereafter. From what information we are able to gathe1 
we are led to believe that the large radio and Tv audiences that follow 
our discussions derive great benefit from them. It is also heartening to see 
that some of the questions that were first raised at our meetings, educa 
tion for example ire now much more freely and openly discussed than 
they were before the Institut started to make them public issues. For the 
first time indeed, in 1956, this very question was the subject of a free 


exchange of opinion on the part of lay and Church people, university men 


and labour representatives civil servants and ratepavers, teachers and 
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students. Despite the fears that had been expressed that many would not 


dare express their views or that others would go to extremes, this parti- 
| g I 


cular meeting was really remarkable for its spirit of comprehension and 
its climate of genuine frankness in each of its phases. 

It would be quite interesting to compare Mr de Bellefeuille’s impres- 
sions of the meeting which he is reporting with those of an English- 
speaking Canadian. We have already heard and read such comments on 
the part of our friends of the other language. They generally agree with 
some of Mr de Bellefeuille’s criticisms but they are usually quite happy 
to see that, first of all, ideas are discussed rather than personalities; and, 
secondly, that French minds (and speakers) can be disciplined to the 
point that our meetings are most of the time just as orderly as those of a 
more staid English-speaking group. It is indeed a tribute both to our own 
audiences and to the tradition that has been established by the Canadian 
Institute on Public Affairs which is, to all intents and purposes, the parent 
body of l'Institut Canadien des Affaires Publiques. This really means that 
our own group is far from being born out of a separatist attitude but, is in 
fact, a means to enable French-speaking people to think about matters 
that are of common concern to all Canadians. 


Mr de Bellefeuille’s address (1957) follows 


I have just attended the annual conference of ]'Institut Canadien des 
Affaires Publiques held last week in the Laurentian village of Ste-Adele. 
Early in August, I had spent an equally stimulating week at the annual 
conference of the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs on Lake Couchich- 
ing, Ontario. These are two of the major conferences held each year in 
this country, and they provide an insight into the mentality of Canadians, 
whatever their language. For those Canadians whose intellectual fare 
includes Moliére as well as Shakespeare, there is a strong temptation to 
make comparisons. All the more so since the themes of the two conferen- 
ces were quite similar. At Couchiching the theme was: National Values in 
a Changing World and at Ste-Adéle: Canada and the World Community. 


THE FRENCH TOUCH 

Some of the differences between the two conferences stem simply from 
the physical setting. The Couchiching Conference is held in a ymca camp; 
this established an atmosphere of relaxation, of informality, and a touch 
of restraint, if not austerity. The Ste-Adéle Conference meets at the Mont- 


lair Hotel, a fairly posh resort where high living in beautiful mountain 


( 

country is the keynote. At Couchiching, there is praver before every meal 

At Ste-Adéle, the custom is for an ape ritif in the bar before every meal! 
There is also a difference in the ty pes of people that attend the two 








conferences. Couchiching attracts a very wide range, from high-ranking 
officials through university professors and churchmen to ordinary citizens 
S( hool teache rs busine ssmen, social workers and others whose lives are 
dedicated to the betterment of mankind’s lot. At Ste-Adeéle the range is 
much more limited. Over half the participants were either university pro 
fessors or students or civil servants. In fact the comment has often been 
made that the Institut des Affaires Publiques would serve its function 
better if it attracted more people from other walks of life. But many 
pe ople who do not come to Ste-Adéle have their eves and ears turned to 
the Conference quite literally in fact, since there was wide coverage by 
press, radio and television. In the three short vears of its existence, the 
Ste-Adéle Conference has already become a Mecca of a sort, a meeting 
place and a listening-post for French-speaking Canadians concerned with 
the higher forms of the politic al art Perhaps it could also be claimed that 
Ste-Adeéle has more significance and more repercussions for Frenc h-speak 


ing Canada than Couchiching has for English-sp aking Canada 


INTELLECTUAL VARIATIONS ON THI rHEMI 
These two factors, greater formality and a greater significance for thé 
community as a whole, make for a different tvpe of participation People 
who take part in discussions at Ste-Adéle try much harder to make an 
impression than the relaxed Couchiching campers. One sure-fire way of 
making an impression 1s of course to come up with a brillant idea that no 
one else had thought of. Several participants at Ste-Adéle gave symptoms 
of trving verv hard to find brilliant ideas Perhaps some of them actuall 
did. A professor from Laval University, Gérard Bergeron, wanted Canada 
to take the lead in the setting up of 2 world pool of atomic energy for 
industrial purposes. Such a plan, Bergeron thought, would contribut 
more than anv other measure to the solution of Afro-Asian economic prob 
lems. A large segment of the conference was willing to agree with him 
What difference is there between French speaking Canadians ta! me 
part in a conference and English-speaking Canadians indulging in the 
same harmless sport? We Il, a common generalization on the subject is that 
French speaking Canadians are not practical that thev theorize and get 
lost in the clouds, while English-speaking Canadians are fact bound and 
empirical and suspicious of all theories Perhaps it came as a surprise to 
some of the peopl attending the Ste-Adéle Conference to hear a French 
Canadian economist, Pierre Elliot Trudeau, reciting a series of cold facts 
supporte d bi coldei figure S illustrating ( ‘anada S eCCconomi¢ dependence VIS 
a vis the United States. But the generalization was proven right after all 
Since no one challe nged his tacts and higure s. At Couchie hing few facts 


and few figures go unchallenged 











COMMON GROUND 


It may prove just as interesting to look at points of similarity. Whether a 
Canadian goes to Couchiching or to Ste-Adéle, that Canadian, like most 
Canadians, is well protected from the unpleasant economic and political 
facts of life in world affairs. He may be tempted to take the do-gooding 
ipproach to issues that require somewhat more imagination and wider 
vision. At Ste-Adéle as well as at Couchiching, some people talked of the 
Colombo Plan as though it were the be-all and end-all of Canadian in 
volvement with the under-developed areas of the world. At both Con 
ferences, there were generous amounts of drum-beating for Christian 
charity, and that left much less time for a realistic appraisal of the issues 
and for consideration of the stands which Canada will be taking in the 
coming months on the international scene. The economic problems of 
Asia and Africa are of such magnitude that Canadians, in their bilingual 
benevolence, are much quicker to talk about increasing Colombo Plan aid 
ten-fold than to discuss political questions about which they know rathe1 
little; for instance, the Algerian issue was barely mentioned at Ste-Adéle 

One of the main thoughts which ran through the Ste-Adéle Con 
ference is that world politics are no longer centred around the division 
between the Soviet bloc and the Western bloc. Raymond Aron, the French 
professor and journalist who was the main guest speaker, expressed the 
view that no chief of state would voluntarily start a thermo-nuclear war, 
and that the cold war as we have known it for ten vears has now entered 
a more static phase. Mr Aron sees a gradual improvement in Soviet atti- 
tudes and policies as a possible way out of the East-West tension. In the 
meantime however, the enormous political and economic problems of the 
Afro-Asian world will beg solutions. It will depend largely on the demo 
cratic world whether these solutions will be democratic. Thus a feeling 
1f responsibility for providing these democratic solutions was certainly a 
common feature of Couchiching and Ste-Adeéle 

Having mentioned Mr Raymond Aron, I should add a word to say 
how evervone at Ste-Adéle was pleased with the opportunity to listen and 
to talk to this prominent political commentator who has been called the 
Walter Lippman of France This was very similar to the welcome which 
Couchiching had extended to Mr Angus Maude, the British Member of 
Parliament for Ealing South. Certainly many people disagreed with some 
of the things that Mr Aron and Mr Maude said; but somehow it seems to 
be much more fun to disagree with a prominent Briton or a prominent 
Frenchman than with just an ordinary Canadian. Perhaps this is a bilin 
gual Canadian trait. Be that as it mav, Couchiching and Ste-Adéle both 
offer evidence that cultural ties with the two mother countries still con 
tinue to be treasured by Canadians. (Please see p. 81.) 
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Laquemac campers read the wall-newspaper in French and English 








Guy Hoffman as Argan, Denise Pelletier as Béline and Huguette Oligny as Toinette 
in ‘Le Malade Imaginaire’, Stratford Festival, 1958. 





The Plouffes — French Canada’s most famous family (Photo Henri Paul) 





LE THEATRE 
DU 
NOUVEAU MONDE 


Albert Trueman 


All Canadians were delighted when leading members of the theatrical 
profession in French Canada took part in the Stratford performance of 
Henry V two summers ago. This is the only country in the world in which 
plavers of the same citizenship and different language could give such 
complete expression to Shakespeare’s intent in this burly drama of Eng- 
lish-French entanglement long ago. This fact ought to be a matter of 
pride to us all; and the lesson we learned that season is one from which 
we ought to profit 

This summer is again graced by the presence of the French-Cana- 
dian artists at Stratford. What does their presence signify ? In the first 
place, we have a fusion of the two basic elements in our Canadian culture, 
the one stemming ultimately from England, the other from France 

Next, we have the invaluable opportunity of seeing great French 
classical comedy — and contemporary works in the French language too 

presented with authority, stvle, and insight by our own countrymen 
And to that presentation they bring a polished professionalism which is 
not only extremely agreeable to witness, but reaches a standard of excel- 
lence which is a further revelation of the artistic maturity possible in the 
Canadian theatre 

One other excellence of these plavers is worth special mention. This 
is their first-rate mastery of the spoken language. Any director in English 
Canada will tell vou with what difficulty he has sought to persuade his 
company into an habitual concern for excellent speech; the just pro- 
nunciation of vowels, the satisfving enunciation of consonants, the mel- 
odic contour of the phrase and sentence. Our French-Canadian compéres 
keep a fine edge on this essential tool of their craft. 

Bringing, as they do, these and other admirable qualities to the pres- 
entation of a body of literature which we ought to know and love, the 
French-Canadians are making an extremely important contribution to the 
development of the national theatre. Canada has made great progress in 
the formidable task of welding into one our ten provinces, separated not 


only by barriers of language and distance, but by massive topographical 


features which so disconcertingly run north and south, as with intent to 
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divide us. Perhaps we may be able to cross the rivers, the great Canadian 
shield and the mountains, as well by means of our arts as by our trains 
and aircraft. The main thing is to get to know one another, and having 
got to know, to understand and to s\ mpathize in the proper sense of 
that often mis-used word. 

Thus the presence of the French-Canadian plavers in Stratford signi 
fies something more than an obvious extension of the season’s program, 
valuable though that is. It represents the multiplication and enrichment 
of experience by means of which we shed something of the province! ilism 
which Canada tends to force upon us; we resist more effectively the pres 
sure of the immediate the immediate in time and space and we live 


more fully and more compreh¢ ndinglv; that is to sav, more nearly as one 


Reprinted from the 1958 Stratford Festival Program with the kind pei 
mission of the author, Dr Trueman, Director, Canada Council and of the 
Stratford Shakespearean Festival. The play presented during the past 
season by Li Theédtre du Vouvcau Vonde was Volier« gp “he Malad 


Imaginaire 


Le Thedtre du Nouveau Monde is only one manifestation of the theatrical 
j 
ferment in French Canada. Gratien Gélinas, the beloved ‘Fridolin’ of 


Quebec, has recently founded La Comédie Canadienne, his latest con 


tribution to French-Canadian theatre An account of this venture has 
been publishe d in ‘The Weekend Magazine, Toronto Globe and Mail’ 
December 21, 1957 Another important theatrical development linking 
bre neh and English spe aking Canada 1s THE CANADIAN 
'HEAT RI} CENT RI L, I cj 3 a Dt rHEA TR i 
CA ADI} 


Phe Canadian Theatre Centre held its first annual general assembl 
during the last week of August. One of the purposes of this organization 
is to collect, exchange and disseminate information concerning theatrical 
ciences and practices in ¢ anada. It was founded in 1956. The first Board 
of Directors was elected in 1957 and concerned itself primarily with the 
drawing up rf organizational re gulation An invitation to jon the Cana 
dian Theatre Centre was extended to theatrical ind operatic organizations 
and to all prot ssional and educational ballets in Canada, as well as to all 
persons directly interested in such productions. This invitation is still open 
to all who, for one reason or another, could not as vet take advantage of it 


Phe annual m eting of the Canadian Theatre Centre was held on the 


twenty-ninth and thirtieth of August in the fover of the Stratford Festival 
Theatre and was attended bv thirteen persons from all over Canada 
representing either mlv themselve vw organizations. In attendance were 
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fom Brown of Stratford; Donald Davis of Toronto representing the Crest 
Foundation; Jean Gascon of Montreal representing the “Théatre du Nou- 
veau Monde’; Gratien Gélinas of Montreal representing the “‘Comédie 
Canadienne’; Florence James of Winnipeg; Michael Langham of Strat- 
ford, representing the Stratford Shakespearean Festival Foundation; Rich- 
ard MacDonald of Ottawa, representing the National Festival of Dramatic 
Art; Larry McCance of Toronto, representing the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion; Mr Mavor Moore of Toronto; Mr David Ongley, c.r. of Toronto, 
honorary legal adviser; Protessor Risk of Vancouver; Jean-Louis Roux of 
Montreal, and Dennis Sweeting of Toronto. 

One of the items on the agenda was the election of the new Execu- 
tive Committee and Mr Mavor Moore of Toronto, outgoing President, 
remains as one of its members. Mr Gratien Gélinas of Montreal was 
elected President for the current vear with Mr Donald Davis of Toronto 
as Vice-President. Miss Dorcthy Somerset of Vancouver and Mr Tom 
Patterson of Stratford were elected respectively as Secretary and Treas- 
urer. Mr Jean-Louis Roux of Montreal was invited to accept the position 
of Executive-Secretary as from November next, it being foreseen that the 
headquarters of the organization will be eventually transferred to Mont- 
real 

The Canadian Theatre Centre will concentrate its main efforts, 
during the coming year, on the complete listing of: (1) all Canadian 
theatres; (2) information on their condition and technical equipment; 
(3) impressarios and others concerning themselves with theatrical pro- 
ductions in all regions of Canada; (4) various firms, all over Canada, 
capable of providing technical equipment such as costumes, lighting, 
accessories, ete 5) all other information of interest to theatrical, 
operatic or ballet troupes wishing to tour our country. The information 
thus collected will be made available through a periodical distributed 
amongst its members. The Canadian Theatre Centre, however, in no way 
intends to govern the activities of the Canadian theatrical world. Its 
sole aims, sapart from serving as an information centre, are: (1) to 
promote education in the field of theatrical arts; (2) to help with the 
means at its disposal, students, teachers and others engaged in the theat- 
rical arts; (3) to achieve its aims by co-operating with government and 
public agencies, institutions, corporations and individuals, both here and 
abroad. The Canadian Theatre Centre will become affiliated in the near 
future with the International Theatre Institute of UN Esco. It is already 
officially recognised as a co-operative organization by the Canadian 
National Committee of UNrESco. For all further information please 
write to Dennis Sweeting, 47 Wellesley Street East, Toronto, or to Jean- 
Louis Roux, 1237 rue Sanguinet, Montréal, Québec . 
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THE YWCA 
IN FRENCH 
CANADA 


Agnes Roy 


A BACKWARD GLANCE 
The work of the y wc a, in its beginnings, was much the same in French 
Canada as in other sections of the country 


The emphasis was firmly on 
philanthropy 


the ‘more fortunate’ helping the ‘underprivileged’. 

On May 24, 1874, a Young Women’s Christian Association was 
founded in Montreal. A library and reading room were provided, and a 
Working Girls’ Home opened where ten cents was charged for a bed and 
ten cents for dinner. For ‘farmers’ daughters and those seeking domestic 
service, a room for overnight use was provided near the station. A feat- 
ure of the time was ‘Kitchen Garden’ work which taught ‘the rudiments 
of housework in an intelligent way to girls who will eventually become 
servants . 

In February 1875 the Women’s Christian Association was organized 
in Quebec. The Association opened a soup kitchen and rented out blankets 
at ten cents a month. In the Annual Report of 1876 the work outlined, in 
addition to the soup kitchen, included ‘the registry and temporary board 
ing place for domestics, rooms for twenty-three persons who either from 
reduced circumstances or infirmity enjoved the comfort of this protecting 
root 

The first Travellers’ Aid worker in Canada was employed by the 
Quebec Association in 1587; and the Sherbrooke y wc a was established 
in 1904. . 

A clear pattern of YWCA development appears as one reads these 
accounts. A few women in a community felt concern for the position of 
girls; they were Church women, and they sought support for their work 
from their Churches — they opened boarding-houses because country and 
immigrant girls were crowding into the cities to find work and their plight 
appealed directly to mothers of families. 

These women worked for girls, not with them, trving with great 
energy and sympathy to redeem protect and encourage them, to su 
round them with good influences and to prepare them to earn an honest 
living. ‘In the early days of its history, says a report on the work of the 
Quebec Association, every detail of work was decided by the Board of 
Management, from the pur hase of potatoes to the appeal to the Mavor 
for a Juvenile Court. The girls were regarded as helplessly passive and 
the Association ladies decided what was best for them and worked hard 
to provide it.” 
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rRES EN ' DEVELOPMENTS 
No new branches of the yweca have been established it Oue bec since 
1904. In Montreal Quebec and Sherbrooke. the Association membership 


is made up of both English and French speaking girls and women, and 
English and French-speaking members participate together in a great 
variety of Association activities 

All three Associations have residences where English speaking and 
| rem h spe iking girls live under the Saline root The amount ot real com 
munication between the two groups in the residences, however. seems to 
change from time to time de pe nding on the interests and lead rship ot 
individual residents and of the staff re sponsibli for their well-be In? 

One staff member commented that a resident member of hei 
Association had said that she liked the ywea en] ved the companion 
hip in the residence, but did not seem to make lasting friends among 
the English girls. On the other hand, many examples could be given to 
illustrate that there have been many happy and satisfying friendships 
deve lope d as English and French spt aking Canadians have come to know 
each other through the experience of living together in a y WC A residence 

Through the vears, the relationship between the girls and the Board 
members has « hange d. Girls are no longer re garde d as ‘he Ipl ssl Passive 
Through their Residence Councils the voung women who live in the 
residences discuss their own needs and interests and share in making the 
polic ies which govern the administration of the residences. These Coun 
cils also plan special parties and projects through which the voung 
women living in the residence particpate in the World Service work 
of the y WC A 

Phe populati mn of the residences in itself, as the Annual Report of 


the Montreal Association describes it, is a ‘famil of nations a mosal 


of culture In working together on projects and problems related to thei 
living situation there deve lops an unself-conscious breaking down of bat 
riers created by cultural differences. Many times the greatest barrier is 
that of language but valiant efforts are made and language classes are 
conducted in all the Oue bec Associations 

Montre il has seven English language classe Ss and SIX French lan 
viuave classes pel veek divided into beginners intermediate ind ad 
vanced groups In addition nine English spe iking staff members are en 
rolled in a French conversation class 

Both the Montreal and Quebec Associations report that these lan 
guage classes are the onl groups within their Associations where the 


rie mbership is not bilingual and bicultural. In Sherbrook 


ver seventy 


five per cent of thos participating In gym classes are French speaking 


and in Ouc bec the proportion Is higher 
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rhere is in the Association as in the life of the residents, a natural 
coming together of English-speaking and French-speaking Canadians 
around common interests; gym classes, swimming, craft groups, drama 
music and bridge, to mention a few. In addition, voung people com« 
together in weekly dances and spec ial events in the life of the total Asso 
ciation, and staff and members from these Associations participate in 
ywWca Regional, National and World Conferences. 

Bridges of understanding are being built between English speaking 
and French-speaking Canadians through yweca programs in Canada 
But it will be clear from the foregoing description of Program and Serv 
ices that this is happening through the me eting of needs common to the 
two groups and not as the result of a planned attempt to bring them 
together 

It is possible that the time mav have come for the Association to 
issess what is and has been happening. There is undoubtedly the poten 
tial for an even greater contribution to mutual understanding if girls and 
voung women of different cultural backgrounds, who have enjoved living 
and plaving together, can also talk together about their different back 
grounds and traditions 

Such an approac h would be in keeping with the basic purpose and 
philosophy of the y wea which, as a Christian membership movement 
is attempting ‘to build a fellowship of women and girls devoted to the 
task of realizing in our common life those ideals of personal and social 


living to which we are committed by our faith as Christians 
Miss Roy is Executive Director, y wc « of Canada 


Mr de Bellefeuille’s address was broadcast as a Post News Talk over the 
Trans-Canada Network of the CBC, Se pte mber 30, 1957. He is Co-ordi 
nator of French Distribution, National Film Board, Montreal. Dr Lortie. 
one of the founders of UInstitut Canadien des Affaires Publique s, is Direc- 
tor of Extension, University of Montreal 
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TELEVISION 


MAN IN THE HOUSt 
Most of us can count on the fingers of one hand the number of times 
we've been ‘first-nighters for a play or movie; but when it comes to T \ 
we are all ‘first-nighters’ almost every time we sit down in front of the one 
eved box. The csc and Canada Savings Bonds have caught the idea 
that this ever-new quality of Tv is one of the things we like about it; 
and the major new dramatic series of the season has been Yiven a hame 
that has a built-in app i] for anvbody who likes to be first across a new 


i 


bridge, first to master the hul i-hoop, or first to see a new play. I'm talking, 
ot course, abeut if First Performance Series 
October 21, 41958) First Performance dazzled us 
with a Hock irsts and mear-firsts in Canadian Tv. It wasn’t onlv that 
the plat rhe Mar Howse, by Marcel Dubé was new; but the 
actors , re alas iereky ome to English-language audiences and 
the star, Gratic whim e of Canada’s most impressive theatrical 
talents " Making is first dramatic television appearance In Toronto 
Gelina an ulmest perfect role for his universal talents 
he pla ed Meédeée, the slightly sub-normal eldest son of a middle-class 
French-Canadian family that lived in the part of Montreal which 
lorontonians on a visit rarely see. Médée, who was content to earn a 
living as a delivery-bov, took the tricks and gibes of his more clevei 
brothers and sisters with amazing good-nature. But when crisis struck 


at Médée and his family — the parents died in an air crash — he came 


out of his dreamy world and assumed new responsibilities in order to 


keep the family together. Gratien Gélinas played this role expertly and 


convincingly. He has a repertoire of facial expressions and quick 
fumbling gestures that make one feel the pathos in all the comedy and 
the laughter in all the tragedy. In fact, his whole performance was 
more than a little reminiscent of Charlie Chaplin, with the spoken lines 
at times almost disappearing under the impact of mime-like gestures 
Gélinas, however, wasn't the only impressive part of The Man in 
the House Almost all these little-seen French-Canadian actors turned 
in performances ranging from good to excellent. When a group of actors 
is functioning as well as this one was, it’s a little unfair to single one 
out above the others; but I was very impressed by the performance of 
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a fierce-looking girl, Colette Courtois, as Marie-Rose, a desperate spinster 
who almost, but not quite, marries Médée. Her brusque and _ strident 
voice captured perfectly the spirit of an unattractive woman. ‘I could 
have married lots of men’! she said, trving to believe it, but knowing 
in her heart of hearts the bitter truth of her ugly face and spirit. 

Director Adrian Weller gave The Man in the House the sort of 
treatment it deserved. He avoided the tricks and ‘gimmicks’ with cameras 
and lighting that are so often disturbing in Tv drama; sticking instead 
to a straight forward exposition that gave the actors and the lines a 
chance to come through to the audience unobscured. Realistic but 
uncluttered sets; excellent film sequences shot earlier on the streets of 
east-end Montreal; and a splendid simplicity in the placing of actors 
and cameras—there were hardly any of those shots which make the 
camera seem as if it were balanced on the shoulders of the upstage 
actor — all made this First Performance an unobstrusively enjovable and 
impressive show visually 

Well, after all this praise, we'd better take a minute to mention one 
or two weaknesses. Marcel Dubé’s script, to be truthful, wasn’t quite up 
to the level of the treatment it received. Not that the basic plot, the 
ugly duckling, worm turns sort of thing, wasn’t handled well—it was 
And not that there was any real weakness in the dialogue — there 


wasn't. But a couple of times Dubé seemed to wander away from the 


business at hand and get side-tracked into unnecessary comic sequences. 


Once when Médée and his brothers and sisters were keeping vigil over 
the coffins of their parents, we were given more than five minutes of 
the stock funeral parlour situations that are supposed to be funny but 
arent the unctuous undertaker who's got his eve on the profits 
all the time; the man who wanders in and offers condolences all around 
before he discovers he’s in front of the wrong coffin; and the aunt who 
makes her appearance, shedding very noisy and very phony tears. Ws 
have this sort of thing again, when Marie-Rose, the spinster, was trving 
to get Médée to marry her. Dubé had her parents bouncing in and 
out of the room with the frequency that’s supposed to be funny when 
voung lovers are trving to have some time to themselves — this might 
have been faintly amusing if Médée and Marie-Rose had actually been 
sweet voung lovers, but they weren't! All the scene needed was canned 
laughter to make it thoroughly unpleasant. Apart from these unfortunate 
lapses, The Man in the House was basically a first-rate play; and Ivor 
Barrv’s translation from the original French was first-rate too 

| think, though, that there was something Important about. this 


show that I’ve barely hinted at so fai In both the cBe and the 
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National Film Board there has been an unfortunate tendency to keep 
French-speaking and English-speaking Canada as separate as possible 
The result, at least for English-speaking Canadians, is the fact that 
there is an enormous pool of talent performing for French-Canadian 
audiences which rarely, if ever, comes to the attention of the rest of us 
Montreal is full of performers and writers who are doing splendid work 
in French —and who could do the same for the rest of us in English. 
The famous Plouffe Family is one example. Gratien Gélinas himself, 
with his bilingual Comédie Canadienne is another. And certainly The 
Man in the House was a third. It would be very nice indeed if we 
could have more of this sort of thing; both because we get verv familiar 
with the same old faces on the screen here in Toronto; and, if vou] 
forgive me, because it could increase the sort of mutual understanding 
between English and French speaking Canada that is necessary if this 


is ever to be a really great nation PETER MARTIN 


Mr Martin, of the CAAE staff, gave the above excerpt on a radio 
review (CJBC Views the Shows’) October 26, 1958. His remarks are 
printed with the kind permission of the CBC 


lo offer, in a national magazine, a list of French-Canadian T\ pro 


grams may seem somewhat frustrating for, as Dr Rouillard so abl 
demonstrate d Food For Thought, Mari h 1958 Ppp 292 295 ) most Eng 
lish-speaking Canadians cannot view them! But for those lucky enough 


to be within range ot the French networks, here thev are: 


Sunday, 8.00-9.00 p.m Music Hall 

Puesdav, 9.30-10.00 p.m Au P'tit Cat 

Kridav. 10.00-10.30 p.m Chanson Canadienne 
Saturday, 10.30 ipproximatel 

to 11.00 p.m A Ja Romances 


DKAMA 
Sunday, 10.00-11.00 p.m ken Premiere 
Monday, 8.00-8.30 p.m Les Belles Histoires 
Wednesday, 9.30-10.00 p.m La Pension Velder 
Thursday, 8.30-9.00 p.m Marie-Didac« 
Thursday, 9.30-11.00 p.m 
(every other week) Pélethéatre 

Saturday. 8.00-8.30 p.m Demain, Dimanche 


for teen-agers 





SERIOUS MUSI¢ 
Thursday, 9.30-11.00 p.m 


every other week) L’heure du Concert 


Saturday, 11.00 a.m.-12.00 p.m. Concerts pour la Jeunesse 


1Z SHOWS 
Puesdav. 8.00-8.30 p.m La Téte et les Jambes 


CATIONATI AND PUBLI(¢ FAIRS 

Sunday, 5.00-5.30 p.m Le Roman de la Science 
Monday, 11.15 p.m.-12.00 a.m Conterence 

Puesday, 9.00-9.30 p.m C'est la Vie 

Tuesday, 10.30-11.00 p.m Point de Mire 

Phursday 11.15-11.45 p.m Affrontement 

Priday, 8.00-8.30° p.m Les Idées en Marche 
Friday, 10.30-11.00 p.m Un Pere Avait Deux Fils 


SPO} - 
Sunday, 4.00-5.00 p.m. Les Quilles 
Saturday, 9.00-10.30 p.m NHL Hockey 


CHILDREN 
Monda\ through Friday 
4.30-5.30 p.m Boite a Surprises 
Puesdayv, 6.00-6.30 p.m La Vie Qui Bat 
Thursday, 5.30-6.00 p.m Le Courrier du Roi 
rida 5.30-6.00 p.m Operation Mystere 
Friday, 6.00-6 30 p.m Plein Ciel 
Saturda 10.00-11.00 acm Fonton 
Saturda £.00-5.00 p.m Domino 


This li { was contributed by VI) Roger Rolland Regional Program Direc 
tor for Radio and Television in the Quebec Region, CBC 





Appropriately, this list of films has been chosen by Pierre de Bellefeuille, 
a French-Canadian official of the National Film Board, who has con 
tributed to the bibliography of books on Quebec. As well, he gave per- 
mission to use his talk on ‘L’Institut Canadienne des Affaires Publiques’ 
pp. 71-73). Only one example of the wealth of talent French-speaking 
Canadians contribute to our world-renowned bilingual institutions, among 
them the National Film Board! 


Geography: GREAT LAKES ST LAWRENCE LOWLANDS 
23 mins. b & w 16mm & 35mm 1956 
HISTORIC HIGHWAY — LOWER CANADA 
17 mins. colour or b & w 16mm 1950 
Industry: HORIZONS OF QUEBEC 
11 mins. b & w 16mm & 35mm 1952 
CANADIAN PROFILE 
53 mins. b & w l6mm & 35mm 1956 
Handicrafts: iRONS IN THE FIRE 
10 mins. b & w 16mm 195] 
People: VILLAGE NOTARY 
7 mins. b & w l6mm & 35mm 1953 
rHE VISI1 
30 mins. b & w 16mm 1956 
(Rural-urban ‘pull’) 
NORTH SHORE 
21 mins. b & w 16mm and 35mm 1949 
FATHER TO SON 
26 mins. b & w l6mm & 35mm 195] 
(Rural life) 
THE BIRD-FANCIER 


30 mins. b & w 16mm 1955 


(rebel against the time-clock and portrait of Quebec City) 
History: FRENCH CANADA — 1534-1848 


13 mins. b & w l6mm & 35mm 1950 


WOLFE AND MONTCALM 
30 mins. b & w 16mm 1957 
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English-French Understanding: scHOOL FOR CANADIANS 

10 mins b & w 16mm 1946 

(Summer School, Trois Pistoles, Quebec. See p. 90) 
Drama and Music: *ACKSTAGE 

26 mins. b & w 16mm & 35mm 1953 

YOUTH AND MUSIC 

27 mins. b & w 16mm & 35mm 1958 
The Arts: AU PARC LAFONTAINE 

7 mins. b & w 16mm & 35mm 1947 

Kaleidoscope of Montreal’s great park, set to a French- 

Canadian song) 

SUR LE PONT D AVIGNON 

6 mins. colour 16mm 195] 

(Marionettes perform to old French folksong) 

LE MERLI 

5 mins. colour 16mm & 35mm 1958 

CHANTS POPULAIRE SERIES 

Six films, b & w, none longer than ten minutes, each featuring 


French-Canadian folksongs, 16mm 


These films are all produced by the National Film Board, most of them 
in French and English versions. Some are in French with English sub- 
titles. The films should be available through local film distribution centres 
or the Canadian Film Institute, 142 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


POSTSCRIPT 

When Dr Corbett was informed last spring that he was to receive an 
Honorary Degree from the University of Manitoba, during the National 
Conference of the CA Ar, he modestly refused the seats allotted to him 


for the ceremony — with the result that no members of the CAAE staff 


were present. While this absence cannot excuse the editor for het lapse 


in omitting this important occasion from the Conference issue, it may be 
an unconscious revenge for exclusion! But whatever the underlying mo 
tive for this regrettable omission, the gesture of the University of Mani 
toba, host to the Conference, in recognizing Dr. Corbett’s outstanding 
achievements, includes the Ca AE as well, the channel through which 
much of this contribution flowed, to the benefit of Canada and other 


countries abroad. 





WHERE 
CAN WE 
HEAR FRENCH ? 


I CANADIEN N 1 
Established three and a half vears ago in loronto to promote better under 
standing between French and English-speaking Canadians; with branches 
in Quebec, Ottawa and Montreal. Branches are in the process of form 
ing in Calgarv and St Boniface. The Toronto Association holds monthly 
meetings and sponsors French conversation nights Speakers alternate 
between the French and English languages. For further details write to 


Mr Albert St Jean, Canadian Education Association, 206 Huron Street 
Tor mito 5 


NCAIULSS 
Established to encourage understanding of France and French culture 
For information about program and related activities write to Dr Laure 
Riese, 2 Sultan Street, Toronto 5 


BAN F I SC HOOT 0 |} FINI ARTS 
Established in 1932. Main summer session (beginning of Jul to mid 
August) includes courses in oral French. Director: Senator Donald Cam 


eron, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 


FRENCH CANADA TODAY BILINGUAL SEMINAI 
Che University of Toronto sponsored a bilingual seminar on April 9-10, 
1958 on the oceasion of the annual meetings of the Alliance Canadienne 
ind the Ontario Modern Language Teachers’ Association. The general 
public as well as the members of these organizations were invited to 
ittend 

Kach session consisted of an address in French from a prominent 
peaker from Quebec, followed by a commentary in English given by a 
Toronto University professor, and discussion from the floor in both lan 
guages. The subjects discussed included: Culture in Quebec, French 


( anadians and De mocracy and Educ ation in Oue bec 


PRENCH CIN JI cigs © |} rORON TO 


Program of French films, Odeon-Hvland Theatre, 1501 Yonge Street, To- 


ronto. Sunday evenings during winter months. For details of membership 
call Mrs M. E. J. Stalker, HU 8-1373 
$8 





riTUT CANADIEN DES AFFAIRES PUBLIQUES 
Established in 1953 to study Canadian national and international prob 
lems. Office: M. L. G. Giguére, 3600 rue Barclav. Montréal P.O 


ESSES MUSICALES 
An international federation which originated in Belgium and = France 
fifteen vears ago, and which has spread into about twenty countries from 
Central | urope Austria) to the West Indies (Haiti) and Canada. Jeu 
nesses Musicales du Canada is organize’ on a democratic basis. It wel 
omes all amateur and prote ssional musicians under thirtv vears of age, 
irrespective of religion, origin, or occupation. Among its many activities, 
Jeunesses Musicales holds a musical « imp eae h vear for three fifteen-day 
periods at Mount Orford, Quebs Here amateur and professional musi 


' 


ClahisS COTM together HW) al ple asant at nosphere conducive to learning 


} 


practice and relaxation. Permanent secretariat of Jeunesses Musicales du 
Canada is at 1200 Bleury Street. Montreal 


LAQUEMA‘¢ SC HOOT 0 | COM M™MUNIT ¥ PROGRAMS 
Sponsored by Laval and McGill Universities. Established in 1941 to ex 
tend knowledge of the aims and methods of adult education and to re 

late these to the problems which Canadian citizens face Emphasis has 
ilw i' been m equal participation by French and English speaking ( alia 
dians Summer session August Co dire ctors: H. R. ¢ Avison, Director, 


Adult Education Service, Macdonald College, P.Q Napoléon LeBlan¢ 
Directeur, Centre de Culture Populaire Université Laval Oucbec P.O 


AVAT UNI‘ cow 8s 1 IN FRENCH 


Laval Universit WhICI IX Ve g brated its first centenary, is the 


French University in America and one of the greatest institutions 


ining on tl American continent. Its twenty faculties and 
ittendes thousands of students who come from all parts 
» \ inc Latin Ameri 
to spre iding ren h cul ure in America 
in 1938 inaugurated annual summer courses, which attract a thou 
tudents from many different countries 
Ihe French courses, wl al offered to English and French 
Canadia W foreigne! are planned no! only for 
who wisl tin credit, but also for every individual desiring 
horizon and « pe ially for teachers 
Secretariat des cours dété: before June 30; 6 


P.O utter June 30; 41, rue te Famille 
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VISITES INTERPROVINCIALES 

Founded in 1936 by J. H. Biggar, a young teacher at Upper Canada Col- 
lege, Toronto. In that vear two visits were arranged. This vear about 
1100 visits will have taken place. Mr Biggar is now the Executive Di 


rector. The Governor General is the Honorary Patron and the list of 


patrons and council members is impressive. ‘Visites’ has main offices in 


Toronto and Quebec and representatives in five different sections of 
Quebec Province; and in Ottawa, London and Belleville in Ontario. Inter- 
Community Visits, the exchange of groups of students from one city in 
Ontario to a city in Quebec is just one of the projects ‘Visites’ originated 
and is sponsoring. The Toronto office is at 113 St George Street, 


Toronto 5 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 

FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL, Trois Pistoles, Quebec. 
Established in 1931. Students live in French-Canadian homes. Term: 
seven weeks, July-August. Director: Dr H. E. Jenkins, Department of 


tomance Languages, Universitv of Western Ontario, London, Ontario. 





UNEMPLOYMENT: 


WHY DO WE HAVE UNEMPLOYMENT? 
HOW CAN WE RELIEVE THE PAIN? 
IS THERE A LASTING SOLUTION? 


CITIZENS’ FORUM examines this question in THREE related broad- 
casts: 
Radio Television 
Thursday evening Sunday afternoon 
December 4 December 7 
December 11 December 14 
December 18 Decembre 2] 


Follow this special series on radio or television. Better still, form 
your own dis ussion group to explore the issues. 


A special enlarged crrizeNs’ FORUM pamphlet provides background 
information and ideas for the three programs. The pamphlet on 


UNEMPLOYMENT costs 25c. 


Order your copy from crTizENs’ FoRUM, 113 St. George St., Toronto 

















STREET OF RICHES. Gabrielle Rov. Toronto: McClelland and 
Stewart, 1957. pp. 246. $4.50. 


Street of Riches by Gabrielle Roy is a book which makes one realize that 
the distinction between fiction and autobiography can be indefinable. The 
author says that some of the events in the story took place in fact but that 
the characters —a French-Canadian family living in St Boniface during 
the days of Sir Wilfred Laurier and everything that happened to them — 
are imaginary. And vet such is her insiglit into human feelings and into 
the undercurrents of family life that the people in the book have a valid- 
ity denied many of the figures that biography attempts to resurrect and 
an authenticity which is independent of our knowledge that the author 
grew up in a milieu similar to that of her story. 

It is Christine, “Petite Misére, who tells it and Street of Riches is 
first of all an account of the episodes in her life that were landmarks in 
her growing-up. The family’s sorrow at parting with Odette who was 
entering the convent was only partially comprehended by Christine in 
her joy that now she could have Odette’s vellow ribbon. The sister Alicia 
withdrew into insanity and Maman made a desperate pilgrimage with 
‘Petite Misére’ to the asylum in the hope the sight of the beloved little 
sister would work a miracle. And then there was Christine’s beau, the 
Dutchman Wilhelm; he used to pour out his devotion in a violin solo 
transmitted to Christine by telephone from the home of her most serious 
rival. 


But Street of Riches is more than a chronicle of the fun and sadness 


of life in a large family. It lays bare the stresses in a marriage partnership 


that bound a young imaginative woman to an older more serious man 
Maman had to taste the freedom of going off to Quebec without discuss 
ing the matter with Papa in order to be reassured that her house, het 
husband, and her children were all she wanted from life. 

In this novel, too, we see the west in the great days of expanding 
settlement. Papa worked for the Ministry of Colonization; the trials and 
jovs of the newcomers were his own. And he always had a good word 
for the Dukhobors. We also get a glimpse of the ‘good old days’ when 
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neighbours could fall out in hot political dispute over Borden and Laurier 
Is the book a novel ? We probably will never know unless it should 


be given the Governor-General’s Award for Fiction!® In the meantime we 


must take the author at her word. What she has written is memorable 
because her understanding of childhood and rf the maturing spirit has 
transfigured the incidents of her stor, 


ELEANOR EWING 


Since this review was written, Gabrielle Roy has indeed been granted 
thre C,overnor Cen ral ‘ An ard for fie tion! 


rHE CULTURE OF CONTEMPORARY CANADA; edited 
by Julian Park, Ithaca, N.Y Cornell University Press Poronto: Rverson ) 
1957. pp. xv, 404. $5.75 
Written primaril for Americans, The Culture of Conte mporary Canada 
Open to madian re iders Pahoramas IN) cultural subject areas as 
described by Canadian specialists at the invitation of the editor, Julian 
Park of the University of Buftalo 

kor Cx unple the re is all excell nt historical and critical chapter on 
Canadian literature i dest riptive survey of the periodic al press; a com 
bination of history, criticism and description of Canadian art; an informa 
tive discussion of Canadian scientific achievements; a « hapte ron education 
in Canada with strong emphasis on administration and organization. So 
thie pattern continues throughout the book providing capsule comments 
on music, theatre, history and the social sciences, literary and philosophical 
scholarship, and finally, the culture of French Canada 

Some of these panoramas such as those of science and art fill one 
with a sense of pric Others — such as literature and philosophy make 
one realize the limitations of Canadian achievement. All writings, how 
ever, add to a distinctive sense of Canadian identity which sustains 
the contention on the book’s ane ket, that ‘Canadian culture revolves around 
the search for self-identification’. From anv othei point of view, the term 
‘culture’ in the title would seem little more than a means to link diverse 
eSSaVS togethe in one volume 

Perhaps the most impressive contribution is Mason Wade's chapter 
m French Canada. Director of Canadian Studies at the University of 
Loche ster and a recognized authority on Fre neh ( anada Mi Wade re 
cords a dynamic story, sensitively and fairly. It is a picture of French 
Canada as a society in process of saving itself bv losing itself a society 
which will survive and prosper because it is learning how to « ompete and 


co-opel ite with the mainstream culture of North America 
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This chapter, including as it does Mr Wade's assertions that ‘since 
the war more and more English-Canadians have realized that culturalls 
Canada must be both French and English if it is not to be American’, and 
‘that there are an increasing number of points of contact between the two 
cultures which for so long have been separated’ would seem to presage a 
growth in self-conscious Canadian appreciation of the values of a multi 
cultural societs 


MURIEL JACOBSON 


ABOUT FRENCH CANADA 

GENERAI 

Dictionnaire général de la langue francaise au Canada. Louis-Alexandre 
Belisle Québec: Belisle, Editeur, 1954 

Political parties in Quebec. Gérard Bergeron. University of Toronto 
Quarterly. 27:352-368, April, 1958 

Education in Quebec. Charles Bilodeau. University of Toronto Quarterly 
27 :398-412, April, 1955 

Culture in Quebec Today. Jean-Charles Bonentant. University of Toronto 
Quarterly. 27:386-397, April, 1958 

History of Canada. Jean Brucheési. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin, 1950 

The trade-union movement in Quebec. Gerard Dion. University of To 
ronto Quarterly. 27:369-385, April, 1958 

Essays on contemporary Quebec. Jean-Charles Falardeau. Quebec: Presses 
Universitaires Laval, 1953 

Canadian society in the French régime. (Canadian Historical Association 
Historical booklet no. 3.) Guy Frégault. Ottawa: Canadian Historical] 
Association, 1954 

French Canada today; special number of the MeGill Daily, vol. 47, no 
J}. March 10, 1958. Montreal: McGill University, 1958 

The economy of Quebec. Pierre Harvey. University of Toronto Quarterly 
27 330-340 April 1958 

Aspects of French-Canadian nationalism. Jean-Mare Leger. University of 
Toronto Quarterly. 27:310-329, April, 1958 

French-Canadians and democracy. Arthur Maheux. University of Toronto 
Quarterly. 27:341-351, April, 1958 * 

Les nouvelles frangaises; monthly newspaper carr) news for French 
ind) French-Canadian vroups i Toronto and Hamii*n Ontario; also 
news of interest to students of French. Subscription mav be obtained b 
sending $2.00 to 37 Roxborough Street W., Toronto 5 

Oue bec today; bilingual seminar at University College April 9-10, 19558 
University of Toronto Quarterly. 27:307-412 April 1958. “The immediate 
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phase of this rapidly evolving society is the subject of study of seven 
French-Canadian authorities, each interpreting his own field of special- 
ization for the benefit of English-Canadian readers.’ 

French Canada in transition; a study in Canadian democracy. Stanlev B 
Ryerson. Toronto: Progress Books, 1943. 

Canada; international power; translated from the French by H. H. Hem- 
ming and Doris Hemming. André Siegfried. London: Cape, 1937. (French 
title: Le Canada, puissance internationale). 

The seigneurial régime. (Canadian Historical Association booklets, no. 6) 
Marcel Trudel. Ottawa:, Canadian Historical Association, 1956. 
French-Canadian outlook. Mason Wade. New York: Viking Press, 1946. 
The French-Canadians, 1760-1945. Mason Wade. Toronto: Macmillan, 
1955. 


DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEI 

I have seen Quebec. Marius Barbeau. Toronto: Macmillan, 1957. 
Quebec, where ancient France lingers. Marius Barbeau. Toronto: Mac- 
millan, 1936. 

Quebec, portrait of a province. Blodwen Davies. Toronto: Heinemann, 
1951. 


Kaleidoscopic Quebec. Amy Oakley. Toronto: Longmans Green, 1952. 


POETRY 

Oeuvres poétiques, 2 vols. Robert Choquette. Montréal: Fides, 1956. 
Poetes de [Amérique frangaise; études critiques. (2° série). Louis Dan- 
tin. Montréal: Lévesque, 1934. 

Le tombeau des rois; poemes. Anne Hébert. Québec, 1953. 

Les songes en équilibre; poémes. Anne Hébert. Montréal: L’Arbre, 1942. 
Le torrent. Anne Hébert. Montréal: Editions Beauchemin, 1950. 

The second scroll. A. M. Klein. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. 
Twelve modern French-Canadian poets; translated by G. R. Roy. To- 
ronto: Rverson, 1958. 


FICTION 
Farewell my dreams; translated by Irene Coffin. Robert Elie. Toronto: 
Rverson, 1954. (French title: La fin des songes). 
Au déla des visages; roman. André Giroux. Montréal: Les Editions Va- 
rietiés, 1948. 
Le gouffre a toujours soif; roman. André Giroux. Québec: L’Institut Litté- 
raire du Québec, 19—? 
The outlander; translated by Eric Sutton. Germaine Guevremont. Toronto: 
McCraw-Hill, 1950. (French titles: Le survenant and Marie-Didace) 
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Dust over the city; translated by Johi Latrobe and Robert Gottlieb. 
André Langenin. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1955. (French title; 
Poussiére sur la ville). 

The Plouffe family; translated from the French by Mary Finch. Roger 
Lemelin. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1950. (French title: Les 
Plouffe.) 

Les élus que vous étes. Clement Lockquell. Montréal: Les Editions Va- 
riétiés, 1949. 

Two solitudes. Hugh McLennan. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1945. 

Le feu dans lamiante; roman. Jean-Jules Richard. Canada: €hez lauteur, 
1956 

Neuf jours de haine; roman. Jean-Jules Richard. Montréal, Editions de 
lArbre, 1948. 

Ville rouge; nouvelles. Jean-Jules Richard. Montréal: Editions Tran- 
quille, 1949. 

The cashier; translated by Harry Binsse. Gabrielle Roy. Toronto: McClel 
land and Stewart, 1955. (French title: Alexandre Chenevert, caissier ) 
Street of riches. Gabrielle Roy. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1957. 
The tin flute; translated by Hannah Josephson. Gabrielle Roy. New York: 
Reynal, 1947. (French title; Bonheur d’occasion). 

La minuit. Félix-Antoine Savard. Montréal: Fides, 1948. 


For the majority of titles in this list, ‘Food For Thought’ is again in- 


debted to Mr Pierre de Bellefeuille, Co-ordinator of French Distribution, 
CBC. 
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FRENCH CANADA rODAY 
\ full hall with an audience listening to papers in Fren h and comments 
in English from the platform, then a free and open discussion in both 
languages, the participants using whichever thev liked’—this is what 
happened in Toronto last spring, at the Bilingual Seminar, French 
Canada Today, held in the Howard Ferguson Auditorium, University 
College, University of Toronto. April ninth and tenth 

‘The idea of bringing together this fruitful meeting of minds was 
conceived by Principal Jeanneret of University College, and was made 
possible by Mr C. L. Burton, whose generous donation of the rovalties 
from his autobiography, A Sense of Urgency, provided the necessary 
funds. Worked out in close co-operation with the Alliance Canadienne 
and held under the distinguished patronage of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Ontario, the Bilingual Seminar commanded wide attention 

‘Inasmuch as the meetings were made to coincide with the Annual 
Meetings of the Alliance Canadienne and the Ontario Modern Language 
Teachers’ Association, and came at a time when many members of the 
Ontario Educational Association were still in Toronto there was a par 
ticularly interested and appropriate group that could benefit from this 
opportunity The size of the audience at each of the sessions showed that 
the opportunity was being fully apprec iated 

‘The fact that the whole seminar ran as smoothly as it did is a 
tribute to the great amount of first-class planning and organizing that 
went on for weeks beforehand. Under the guiding hand of Principal Jean 
neret ind with the whole-hearted co operation tf his colleagues in the 
Department of Frenc h and of the Executive of the Alliance Canadienne 
the meetings attained their successful climax 

‘That the idea of a bilingual seminar had been received with real 
favoul It) I rene h ( cil) ida Was shown by the appe arance ind enthusiastic 
participation of a large delegation from the Province of Quebec whose 
members not only contributed papers but ilso took part in the discussions 
with ¢ igel readiness 

‘The written papers all of which have been published in the 
University of Toronto Quarterly, (see bibliography p. 93.) present an 
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interesting and diverse commentary, upon attitudes and conditions in 
French Canada today. The papers were all delivered in French whereas 
the commentators spoke in English, and the subsequent discussion from 
the floor was conducted in both languages. . . 

‘Unquestionably one of the real reasons for the success of these 
meetings was to be found in the attractive surroundings in which they 
were held. Many of the visitors from Quebec and elsewhere remarked 
upon the beauty of Howard Ferguson Hall. In these agreeable quarters, 
and under the influence of good food, a camaraderie that began in the 
discussion hall blossomed forth, loosing inhibitions and freeing tongues 
so that guests threw caution to the winds and let themselves go in any 
French or English they could muster. 

‘The banquet, the Annual Banquet of the Alliance Canadienne, was 
a big event. With Mr Vincent Price, the President of the Alliance in 
the chair, members and friends listened to the messages of congratulation 
and good will delivered by the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, by Mer 
Roy, the Archbishop of Quebec, and by representatives of the Federal, 
Provincial and Municipal governments, and to the speech from Principal 
Jeanneret. 

‘The seminar came to a fitting termination in an impressive special 
convocation in Convocation Hall where the Degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred upon the Most Reverend Maurice Rov D.D Archbishop 
of Quebec and Primate of Canada. 

‘At the end of the two davs of meetings there prevailed a general 
feeling of accomplishment and satisfaction. Considerable comment had 
been evoked in the press both in Ontario and in Quebec, and this has 
served anew to awaken the peoples of both provinces to an awareness 
of the persistent and basic problems of this country, how to develop and 
maintain a dual culture in this nation that has arisen from a marriage of 
English and French. That a new step towards real understanding was 
taken there can be little doubt. That it was taken at Toronto, and under 
Toronto leadership, was in itself a major contribution as the Quebec dele 


gates emphatic ally pointed out 


The extracts quoted above have been taken from ‘French Canada Today, 


Bilingual Seminar, by Richard M. Saunders in ‘Varsity Graduate’: 6:57 


58, June 1958 
SPELIRGCUALESM FOR ALE! 
Commenting in the Toronto Globe and Mail (October 11, 1958) on a 


recent address of the Most Reverend Maurice Rov, Archbishop of Quebec 
and Primate of the Roman ( atholic Church in ¢ anada Langevin Cote 
Or 
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draws attention to a new ‘language’ attitude in Quebec. Archbishop Roy 
was addressing delegates to the annual convention of the Quebec Federa- 
tion of Classical Colleges — ‘the most conservative and traditional group 
in Quebec’s secondary school system’. The question posed by the Bishop 
was “Why couldn't we all be bilingual?” 

‘The Archbishop, a man of the world as well as of the church, who 
distinguished himself at the front as chaplain with the armed forces during 
the Second World War, gave as examples Switzerland and Belgium, 
where people speak several languages without fear of losing their mother 
tongue. As a matter of fact — and here he was turning the ultra-national- 
ist’s arguments against themselves — a better knowledge of English could 
actually help safeguard French. 

‘The Archbishop’s reasoning was that in knowing English well, 
French-speaking people would more easily spot Anglicized words and 
expressions that slip in their own language and correct them. “It is a 
necessity’, he concluded, “to teach English better in our schools”. 

‘French-Canadians are holding on to French as strongly on the whole 
probably, as they were doing in Bishop Lafléche’s time. But now, they 
realize their worst enemy is within themselves. Also their outlook has 
switched from the negative attitude that if you lose your French vou 
lose your faith to the more positive approach that French in itself is some- 
thing worthwhile, just as is English, and that if you can have both so 
much the better—a line of reasoning encountere od i n English-speaking 
Canada among those favouring increased bilingualism, 

‘Encouragement of greater bilingualism in Quebec has come fro 
the Provincial Department of Education itself, which has completely re- 
vised its English courses in French-language secondary schools of the 
Roman Catholic section. The changes, described by a De »partment official 
as a veritable revolution in the teaching of English in the Province, place 
emphasis on conversation and on practical English. 

English is encroaching upon French, not through deliberate 
efforts of English-speaking groups, but often because of the sometimes 
irresistible temptation of taking the easy way out and using English, 
present everywhere, especially for such things as technical terms. 

‘There has been increasing willingness on the part of English- 
speaking persons in Canada not only to acknowledge the “fait frangais” 
but to learn the language themselves. 

‘This has been reflected, for instance, in a growing public demand 
for more French in Ontario schools, and many of the new Quebec mem- 
bers of Parliament returning from Ottawa say that this respect and ap- 
preciation of French on the part of their English-speaking colleagues is 
perhaps what struck them most during the last session.’ 
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SBOUT PEOPLE 

@ Dr J. F. K. English has been appointed Deputy Minister of Educa- 
cation for the province of British Columbia, as of August 1, to succeed 
Dr H. L. Campbell who has retired. 

Dr Campbell has retired, however, only to embark upon a new 
career as Superintendent of National Defence Schools in Europe. From 
headquarters in Metz, France, he will supervise the fourteen centres 
where the Canadian defence department operates schools for children of 
servicemen. 


@ Ivy Lawrence, B.A.(McGill), LL.B.(Toronto), has been appointed 
Resident Tutor for Trinidad in the Department of Extra-Mural Studies 
of the University College of the West Indies. Miss Lawrence was born 
in Montreal of Trinidadian parents resident in Canada. She obtained first- 
class honours in the Bachelor of Arts degree at McGill University in 
1942, and first class honours in the Bachelor of Laws degree at Toronto in 
1945. As a member of the Middle Temple she was called to the Bar in 
England in 1947 and has subsequently been admitted as a member of 
the Bar both in Trinidad and in Barbados. 

During 1947 to 1948 Miss Lawrence was on a contract assignment 
with Colonial Development and Welfare making a comparative survey of 
labour legislation in the British West Indies. For a few months she was 
Consultant to the Caribbean Commission and then did private practice 
as a barrister in Trinidad. After various important assignments abroad 
and in the U.S.A. Miss Lawrence returned to the West Indies in 1957 
and did public relations and publicity work for the West Indies Festival 
of Arts. 

The appointment of Miss Lawrence took effect August 1, 1958, and 
she paid a short visit to the University of the West Indies before taking 
up her duties in Trinidad. 


@ Mr Gordon Hawkins, Associate Director, Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, has been granted a year’s leave of absence. He is at present in 
Saskatchewan, where he is making a survey of adult education in that 
province at the request of the Honorable Mr Woodrow Lloyd, Minister 
of Education. He will also continue his able chairmanship of Citizens’ 
Forum. 


eDr D. Carlton Williams, Professor of Psychology, has been appointed 
Director of the Department of University Extension, University of To- 
ronto — the first time that a full professor has assumed the post. 

Dr Williams is a graduate of Manitoba and Toronto. After wartime 
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vervice with the RCAF, he joined the Department of Psychology at 
Manitoba; and was head of the Department when he left to come to To 
ronto in 1949 

Television audiences will know Dr Williams for his twelve-part Live 
and Learn series, presented last vear on the CBC. He also participated 
in the Culture and Communications seminar, a two-vear research and 


teaching project financed by the Ford Foundation 


@ Howard Conquergood, who died on Saturday, October 18, was one of 
the first leaders in organized labour to see the value of a broad educa 
tional program within the movement. His service on the National Coun- 
il of the Caaeg; and to the ymca’s of Hamilton and Toronto, was 
proot of this conviction 

Mr Conquergood became a representative of the United Steelwork- 
ers in 1943; and later Canadian Welfare Director of the Steelworkers 
Union. While in this position he organized the first Canadian Congress of 
Labour Summer School. When the cc L and the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress merged in 1956, Mr Conquergood became Political Education Di- 
rector of the Ciuc. His contribution will be sorely missed, both in the 


labour movement itself and in Canadian adult education generally. 


MILESTONE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 
The Canadian Association for Adult Education is one of twenty-two na 
tional organizations sponsoring nation-wide observances marking the 
tenth anniversary of the signing of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights 
The organizations, representing national groups in the fields of 
church, education, welfare, labour, and women’s interests, are arranging 
conferences in Halifax, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, and Ottawa, the 
theme of which will be an examination of Canadian life in relation to the 
prin ipl s set forth in the three main areas of the Universal Declaration 
civil liberties, social rights, and economic rights 
Phe National Observances, planned to be the sum of the five regional] 
parts, will have a special focus in the Ottawa Conference. As well as 
serving the Ontario region, this event on December 8, 9, 10 will feature 
international leadership from the United Nations. The Honourable R. § 
Gunewardene, Chairman of the United Nations Human Rights Commis 
sion and the permanent UN representative of ( evlon and Ambassador to 


Washington will be the guest speaker at the concluding luncheon on 


December 10, the day that was marked ten vears earlier by the adoption 

of the Universal Declaration in the United Nations. The Conference Chai: 

man will be Dr H. L. Keenlevside, Director-General of the Technical 
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Assisiance Administration of the United Nations. 


Also featured in the program is a Citizens’ Commission, the purpose 
of which will be to hear public submissions on the state of human rights 
in Canada. Four representative national organizations — the Canadian 
Welfare Council, the Canadian Labour Congress, the National Council of 
Women, the Canadian Jewish Congress — will be presenting briefs. Three 
prominent Canadians, Senator Muriel Fergusson of Fredericton, N.B.; Di 
Frank Scott of McGill University; and Dr Bernard Mailhiot of the Human 
telations Research Centre, University of Montreal, have agreed to serve 
on the Commission 

Observances in the other centres are being organized by Sponsoring 
Committees, representative of the region. Mr Gordon Selman, Extension 
Department, U.B.C. is Chairman of the British Columbia Committee and 
Mr Guy Henson, Director, Institute of Public Affairs at Dalhousie Uni 
versity, is co-ordinating arrangements in the Maritime Provinces 

\ Program Guide containing suggestions for community and group 


activities has been prepared by the Sponsoring Committee 


Three hundred delegates are EXPEr ted to attend the Ottawa-Ontario 


Conference with many more participating in the other regional events 


FOR SHAMI 
Says Mr H. C. Campbell, Chief Librarian, Toronto Public Libraries, in 


the March 1958 issue of the uN es co Publications Committee (Canada 
Review, 


‘It was with some amazement that I found out that the total subse riptions 


to both French and English versions of the Courier in Canada now stand 


at around 200 copies. Such Canadian neglect of the Courier is a matte: 
that a verv small amount of attention on the part of those who know it 
can remedy 

While we are waiting for the National Commission to take the lead 
in boosting Courier sales, the United Nations Association in Canada is 
ensuring the circulation of 2000 free copies of the special September 
1957, issue on the International Geophysical Year to the high schools 
across the country, accompanied by an invitation to teachers, principals 
and students to subscribe 

Let us hope that another ten vears do not go by before the Courier 
subscriptions in Canada are multiplied ten fold.’ 

The UNESCO Courier is published monthly by UNESCO at 19 
Avenue Kléber, Paris, in English, French, Spanish and Russian editions 
In Canada the English edition is available from the University of Toronto 


Bookstore, Toronto, at twenty-five cents per copy ot! $3.00 per veal 
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in Canada 
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This superb volume is many things. It is an illuminating 


panorama of Canadian architecture, written 
masterly blend of urbane wit and scholarly thi 
ness, for both the expert and the novice. It is 


with a 
yrough- 
also a 


delightful introduction to Canadian architecture in 


‘ 


particular and to the principles of architecture in 
general. Finally, as a distinguished picture-book of 
Canadian buildings, magnificent and mean, primitive 


+ 


and progressive it is unique 


138 illustrations 


Oxford University Press 


$7.95 











